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CHAPTER XXXVIII, RECONSIDERATION. 


| THE paragraph, copied from the Ryecote 
paper, went the round of the local journals, 
and came immediately under Mrs. John’s 
notice. She did not for a moment suspect 
it to be Mrs. Tuck’s doing directly ; the 
disclosure, she thought, had probably 
leaked out through her lawyer’s indiscre- 
tion. Anyhow, it had leaked out, and was 
irrevocable, and there was nothing now for 
it but to break it to Archie herself. From 
‘miserable meditation upon this matter she 
was roused by the announcement of an 
unexpected visitor—no other than Ida. 
Ida had gained Mrs. Tuck’s consent to 
this visit with less difficulty than she had 
expected, for Mrs. Tuck was extremely 
anxious to convince Mrs. Pybus that the 
| Lewspaper publication of the scandal was 
|i not her doing, and she modestly felt that 
Ida’s assurance on this point would be 
sooner credited by Mrs. John than her 
own. ‘Therefore, she consented to Ida’s 
) visit at last, and on two conditions—first, 
that Ida must make no rash and ridiculous 
H promise to resign the property; and, 
|secondly, that she must on no account 
enter the infected house. 

Ida, having accepted these conditions, 
drove at once to Heatherley—not a very 
long drive—and sent in to Mrs. John a 
> request that she would be kind enough to 
come out to her. 

“T am quite ashamed to have to ask 
t you to come out, Mrs. Pybus, but Mrs. 
* Tuck is so nervous about infection that she 

made me promise not to enter the house. 
Could you spare a few minutes for a drive 
‘ with me, or a walk?” 
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“T think a walk would do us both more 
good,” answered Mrs. John, as she kissed 
Ida affectionately, while the girl, with 
unusual demonstrativeness, keptand pressed 
the hand held out to her. 

Each saw in the other’s haggard face the 
reflection of her own trouble—the same 
trouble. 

** You've been ill?” asked Ida anxiously. 

“Just what I was going to say of you, 
dear. I’ve been troubled and anxious, 
that’s all. But you have been really ill?” 

“T’ve not been quite well —a little 
unstrung. It was nothing. I’m all right 
now,” said Ida hurriedly and nervously, 
with a conscious blush which she tried to 
hide by turning away to give the coachman 
directions to put up for an hour. 

Mrs. John, thinking over all the blush 
meant, hurried in to put on her bonnet, 
and rejoined Ida in a minute. 

“Let us go my favourite walk down by 
the river, dear; I take it every day.” 

It was the walk Archie had taken with 
Anastasia. 

As Ida did not broach the subject, Mrs. 
John volunteered information about Archie 
—how he was, how soon she hoped to be 
able to move him, etc. When at last she 
paused, Ida turned the conversation. 


Through shyness, and even through af 


nervous eagerness to hear more, she 
changed the subject. 





4 





‘«‘ Mrs, Tuck was distressed about that— } 


that paragraph in the newspapers. She 
feared you might think it her doing.” 
“Qh, it was about that you~ came?” 
cried Mrs. John, unable to conceal her 
disappointment at Ida’s constrained tone, 
rather than at her words. She imagined 
now that the girl, believing Anastasia’s 
story of Archie’s brutality, almost resented 
the mere mention of hisname. This, then, 
was the meaning of her worn and wan face 
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— wounded pride, not love-sick anxiety. 
Therefore Ida avoided the subject, and 
changed the conversation. Thus thought 
Mrs. John, not unnaturally, since in her 
own inmost heart she felt that the evidence 
against Archie, in the matter of Anastasia, 
was overpoweringly strong. Yet, in spite 
of, or rather, perhaps, because of, her own 
sense of the strength of this evidence, she 
resented Ida’s supposed acceptance of it, 
and consequent shrinking from the merest 
mention of the name of one who, upon that 
evidence, had behaved hardly less basely 
and abominably to herself than to this 
Miss Bompas. 

Such was Mrs. John’s construction of 
Ida’s constrained manner. Therefore, 
having herself a good deal of pride, she 
was not going to force an offensive subject 
on her visitor. If she could have satis- 
factorily explained Archie’s conduct, she 


- would, no doubt, have put her pride in her 


pocket and set things right; but this ‘she 
was unable to do, for she had not yet ven- 
tured to question him about the business. 
Of course, the sense of having no explana- 
tion to offer unconsciously strengthened her 
resolve to avoid an unwelcome topic. 

“ Oh, it was about that you came! It is 
very good of Mrs. Tuck to feel so concerned 
about it; but I never imagined for a 
moment that it was her doing. I knew 
she would, if she could, have kept it secret; 
but it was not possible. It was foolish of 
me to expect it. I ought to offer you my 
congratulations, though,” turning suddenly 
towards Ida with the slightest tinge of 
bitterness in her tone. ; 

Ida was deeply hurt. 

“‘T don’t think I have deserved them— 
from .you,” she answered in a tone of 
reproach, which made her meaning unmis- 
takable. 

Mrs. John did not mistake it, and was 
remorseful. 

The girl looked so wretched, and had 
such reason for looking wretched, what- 
ever view she took of Archie’s conduct and 
circumstances, that it seemed to Mrs. John 
cruel to fling this stone at her. 

‘You deserve nothing but kind thoughts 
from me ; but, Ida dear, if I’ve had for a 
moment an unkind thought of you, you 
must forgive me. I’m so unhappy, dear, and 
have had so much trouble lately, that I’ve 
got to think everything and everyone must 
be against me,” breaking down a little. 

“ But it isn’t true ; it isn’t right; it will 
yet come right,” cried Ida incoherently 
with answering emotion. 





Mrs. John, thinking she alluded to the 
Anastasian affair, kissed her with irrepres- 
sible fervour (as they were now to them- 
selves in the very solitude where Archie 
and Anastasia had sat together), and at 
once opened her whole heart as to this 
matter. She had, of course, no other evi- 
dence to offer than her own immovable 
conviction of Archie’s innocence and 
Anastasia’s guile ; but a conviction held and 
expressed with such strength is infectious, 
especially when the person to whom it is 
to be communicated is so perfectly pre- 
pared to receive it as Ida was. It may well 
be imagined, then, that this outpouring of 
Mrs. John’s was at least as great a relief 
and comfort to Ida as to herself, and that 
the girl returned to The Keep with a 
lightened heart. 

Here she relieved Mrs. Tuck by her 
report. 

“She never believed for a moment that 
it was your doing.” 

“She thought it Richard’s, I suppose ?” 

“Tt never occurred to her to think of 
him, or of any one in particular. She said 
it was foolish of her to suppose that it 
could be kept secret.” 

“And so it was, my dear, It’s no use 
trying to keep secret what it’s every one’s 
interest to tell—that is, a scandal of any 
sort.” 

“T don’t see what interest it is of any 
one’s.” 

 Tt’s just this, my dear; no woman would 
know how good she was if there weren’t 
bad people to point to. There’s no merit 
in being white where there are no blacks, 
is there? Besides, this is a county busi- 
ness,” added Mrs. Tuck with much dignity. 
“It’s a matter of some importance into 
whose hands a great estate and position 
like this may fall. People are naturally 
relieved to find that a fine old property is 
not going to be .squandered in low de- 
bauchery, but is to pass into good hands. 
I don’t mean Richard’s,” she hastened to 
add, remembering that frugality was’ not 
her nephew's forte. ‘For I intend to 
have every penny of the property so tied 
down that he will be wholly dependent on 
you. I know what you're going to say, 
that he has shown himself so noble and 
disinterested, and so on, that it would bea 
sordid return on your part to keep all your 
money in your control. All that kind of 
sentiment is very well before marriage, but 
it doesn’t wear, my dear; and that’s the 
truth. A woman is none the worse for 
always having something to give ; for, as 
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Solomon says, ‘ love’s like a horse-leech+—it’s 
kept lively by starving a bit.’ Besides, 
the very generosity and disregard of money 
Richard has just shown proves him unfit 
to be trusted with it; and I’m not going 
to let you trust him. There, there, my 
dear, you must let me have my own way 
in this matter.” 

No one knew better than Mrs. Tuck 
that Ida had neither marriage, nor mar- 
riage-settlements, nor Dick’s generosity, 
nor Dick himself, in all her thoughts at the 
moment ; and for this very reason the good 
lady spoke as she did. Attributing to their 
true cause—the rehabilitation of Archie 
by Mrs. John—the better spirits in which 
Ida had returned, she thought it season- 
able to remind her in this manner of Dick’s 
merits and claims, and to speak of her 
marriage to him as the most certain and 
settled thing in the world. What.she said 
at the same time about Ida having her 
fortune absolutely secured to her, she 
meant; in part, because she feared Dick’s 
extravagance ; and, in part, because she 
hoped through Ida to keep the control of 
the property pretty much in her own 
hands. 

It may be imagined in what spirit poor 
Ida heard these strong dissuasions against 
being hurried away by her excess of love, 
and trust, and admiration into endowing 
Dick with all her worldly goods. 

“T have no right to it,” she said, sitting 
down wearily. 

“ No right to what, dear ?” 

“To this property. Dear Mrs, Tuck, I 
am very unhappy about it.” ; 

‘« Now, Ida, I knew if I allowed you to go, 
you’d get wheedled into all kinds of quixotic 
notions. You've no right to it! That’s 
Mrs. Pybus’s impartial opinion, I presume?” 

“She never spoke about it, or thought 
about it. It’s not like her, and it’s not 
like you to think it of her,” cried Ida 
with much warmth. 

“ Tut, my dear, I’m old enough to think 
ill of any one,” said Mrs. Tuck with the 
utmost good-humour. ‘ But I might have 
known that no one need be at the pains to 
put such notions into your head, for it’s 
full of them already. You're no more fit 
than Richard to have the charge of the 
property, and I see it will end in my 
having to take it from you both.” 

Under cover of this jest, Mrs. Tuck 
withdrew her forces for the present, with 
a secret determination to renew the attack 
after she had persuaded Dick to make first 
a determined demonstration in force. 





Later on the same day she intercepted 
Dick on his departure for Ryecote. 

‘Dick, you're always in Ryecote now.” 

‘* Business, aunt—business,” sighed Dick 
with a martyr-like resignation. 

“Business !” exclaimed his aunt with 
a short laugh, which conveyed her idea of 
Dick’s business aptitude and devotion 
better than barbed words. ‘“‘ You've no 
business there now,” punning on the word. 
“ You should stay at home and let Ida see 
a little more of you.” 

“Why, my dear aunt, she sees almost 
as much of me already as if we were 
married, with a similar result,” with a 
sneer which left no doubt of his cynical 
meaning. 

*Tt’s modest of you, any way, to feel 
that the less she sees of you the more she'll 
like you.” 

“Tm modest, I admit,” answered Dick 
apologetically ; ‘‘but it’s no more true of 
me than of any other fellow, that it’s a 
mistake to let a girl see too much of you. 
You should leave a good deal to the imagi- 
nation in love; ‘The lunatic, the lover, and 
the poet,’ etc., etc.” 

“Well, you've left enough in all con- 
science, for it needs a stretch of the imagi- 
nation to fancy you in love at all.” 

“T don’t know what you'd have,” 
grumbled Dick ; “I can’t be always in a 
fit or a fever. It isn’t my line. Besides, 
Pygmalion himself would be chilled by 
such a girl,” 

“She isn’t demonstrative, and so much 
the better. A girl who wears her love on 
her sleeve changes it as lightly as a dress.” 

“ And it’s the same with men; yet 
you're down on me because I don’t wear 
my heart on my sleeve, but in the right 
place, my dear aunt; that’s where you'll 
always find it—in the right place.” 

“TI wish Ida could find it in its right 
place at present—in her keeping, that is. 
Seriously, my dear Dick, I wish you’d take 
a little more trouble to prove that you cared 
for her.” 

“ What does she want?” cried Dick in 
some exasperation. ‘I’m not a marrying 
man, and I can’t afford to marry, and yet 
I pressed her to marry when she hadn’t-a 
penny. Isn’t that proof enough that I cared 
for her? And because, now that she’s turned 
out an heiress, I’ve proper pride enough to 
keep aloof a little, and let her reconsider 
her engagement to a poor man, I’m accused 
of not caring for her!” . 

“Pshaw! You know as well as I do 
that Ida doesn’t care two pins about your 
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being poor, so it’s no good getting on those 
stilts, Dick, But as for reconsidering her 
engagement on the other ground of your 
indifference, it’s quite possible she might.” 

His aunt’s strong hint induced Dick to 
reconsider his magnanimous attitude to- 
wards Ida. He became much more pressing 
and pronounced in his attentions. He was 
ever on the watch to do her little but 
thoughtful services, and his eyes followed 
her every movement with “a mute obser- 
vance.” He now rather sought than 
shunned téte-d-téte interviews with her, 
in which he would embarrass and humiliate, 
even torture her, by the ardour of his 
attentions, Yet to evade or repel them 
seemed impossible. How could she? If 
she had not broken off the engagement 
when she had ungenerously suspected his 
* disinterestedness, how could she now, when 
he had put it beyond doubt that he loved 
her for herself alone? He had never been 
so tender, eager, ardent, as in those few 
days when she was supposed to be penniless. 
On the other hand, he relapsed into his 
former reserve, with a natural and noble 
dignity, when she had recovered her 
position of heiress.) Why, Mrs. Tuck had 
explained to her. She had quoted to her 
his magnanimous words, that “ proper 
pride made him keep aloof, to allow her, 
in her new circumstances, to reconsider her 
engagement to a poor man.” Only when 
it was suggested to him that this proud 
reserve might be misconstrued into in- 
difference did he again press upon her his 
attentions. 

But then these attentions were terrible to 
her. The touch of his hand was as a sting ; 
of his lips as a burn—exciting loathing 
not so much of him as of herself. No 
one in the world could feel more deeply 
than she the degradation of submitting to 
the caresses of a man for whom she cared 
nothing, while her whole heart wasanother’s. 
Yet there seemed now no way out of the 
false position into which she had drifted— 
no honourable way. After a week of 
insupportable, because incommunicable, 
wretchedness, she resolved on a second 
visit to Mrs. Pybus. 





CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
WARWICKSHIRE. PART IL 
As we leave Coventry behind on the 
way to Warwick, we soon pass into a 
country rich and fertile, with green meads 
and sunny cornfields, where the strife and 





turmoil of modern life are succeeded by a 
soft idyllic calm. Such stir of life as exists 
is rather due to memories of the past, than 
to the everyday needs of existence ; and of 
the knot of passengers who are left by the 
train at Kenilworth station, there are, 


perhaps, a dozen who are drawn from all 


corners of the earth to visit the stately 
ruins of the castle, to the one commercial 
traveller with his inevitable cases of 
patterns, or the stray farmer returning 
from Coventry market. The little town, 
with its nice old church among the pleasant 
meads, seems in spite of itself to be drawn 
towards the castle, and a little settlement 
has clustered about the castle green, beyond 
which, in forlorn magnificence, rise the 
ruined, ivy-covered towers of the castle. 

It is difficult to account for the first 
choice of Kenilworth as a place of strength, 
for the position is not strongly command- 
ing, and it stands apart from any great 
highway or navigable stream, while the 
great pool or lake which formerly sur- 
rouaded the castle, and protected it from 
sudden attack, seems to have been in a 
great measure artificial, and formed by 
damming up the insignificant streams that 
flow beneath the walls, which might easily 
have been drained and laid dry as now, 
when no vestige remains of this lake, that 
at one time formed a conspicuous patch of 
water in the county maps. And yet 
Kenilworth was strong enough to defy the 
whole power of England’s king, holding 
out for six months against Henry the 
Third, and this when the cause of the 
De Montforts seemed lost, and when the lord 
of the castle was a fugitive on foreign soil. 
In the end it was only the progress of 
disease among the garrison that brought 
about a surrender, when the captain and 
his gallant band marched out with all the 
honours of war, and upon highly favour- 
able conditions. Something of this tough- 
ness of defence must be attributed to the 
excellent character of the Warwickshire 
fighting men. Some of the best soldiers of 
medieval wars were of this county, and a 
familiar figure of the time was the War- 
wickshire knight, who farmed himself out 


-| to some great noble—himself and his men- 


at-arms—stipulating for a settled revenue, 
whether fighting or home sitting, while, 
however, his patron went shares in all that 
was made in public or private war, either in 
plunder or ransom. 


Kenilworth thus came into the possession 


of the Crown by right of conquest, and it 
was granted to one of Henry’s younger 
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sons—Edmund, who bore the title of Earl 
of Lancaster. In the time of this Edmund, 
and in the reign of his brother, Edward the 
First, the castle was the scene of a mag- 
nificent tournament, one of the grandest 
displays ever known of medieval Sivcer : 
a gathering attended by knights of warlike 
fame from every European court. Roger 
Mortimer was the challenger, and a hundred 
knights contended for the prizes under the 
eyes of as many fair ladies — Roger’s 
Castilian bride among the number probably 
—whose mantles of rich silk were the envy 
of the dames of lesser degree, to whom 
these fabrics were a dazzling novelty. A 
sort of chivalrous equality was maintained 
among the competitors, among whom were 
princes and nobles of high degree, the 
only precedence being that acquired by 
doughty deeds of arms; and traditions of 
the noble gatherings at’ King Arthur’s 
court were revived in the Table Round, 
which was daily spread for the assembled 
knights, loaded with all the abundance of 
a rich, prolific land. : 

The lordship of the house of Lancaster 
|| came to an end by the death and attainder 
of Edmund’s son Thomas, the saint of 
popular hagiology, who was beheaded at 
Pontefract Castle; and the king, Edward 
the Second, entered into possession of 
Kenilworth, which was soon to become his 
prison. At Kenilworth Edward was com- 
pelled to sign his abdication, and lingered 
here a while in captivity, presently to be 
hurried away over Cotswold to his fate 
at Berkeley Castle. But in the following 
reign Kenilworth again became the seat of 
the princely house of Lancaster. John of 
Gaunt, by his marriage with Blanche, the 
heiress of the old house of Lancaster, 
revived the hereditary honours of the 
family, and entered into the best portion 
of its vast possessions, The fine old 
Norman keep—which still exists in its 
massive strength, less a ruin than the 
buildings of later centuries which sur- 
rounded it—this grand keep, which forms 
the north-eastern angle of the central block 
of buildings, was retained by John of Gaunt 
as the principal feature of the new castle, 
but the old battlement walls, and towers, 
and soldiers’ quarters were replaced by 
kitchens, banqueting-halls, and convenient 
lodgings, that marked the new era of 
luxury and magnificence. 

From this period, Kenilworth, no longer 
a place of arms, enjoyed the more placid 
dignity of a princely residence, but 
neglected and deserted, as by the rise of 





the house of Lancaster to the throne, it 


became one among the many royal castles, 
Thus we hear nothing of Kenilworth during 
the Wars of the Roses, and, although 
Henry the Eighth gave his name to a 
portion of the castle now destroyed— 
Henry’s Lodgings—yet Kenilworth retains 
no other memories of the royal line till 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, who bestowed 
the place—a kind of white elephant, costly 
to keep, and of no great practical advan- 
tage—upon her favourite, Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester. And at this point begins the 
rgal interest of the history of Kenilworth, 
when it shone for a brief period as the 
scene of a brilliant semi-regal court, when 
statesmen and courtiers thronged its 
chambers, and the great Queen herself 
was a frequent visitor. 

The Dudleys were new men, the de- 
scendants of the hated minion of Henry 
the Seventh, and the sudden rise of the 
family, its greatness, its vicissitudes, and 
its speedy extinction, form one of the 
most striking pages in the annals of the 
aristocracy. Here was one brother, a 
mighty Earl, ruling over the grand castle 
of Warwick and the many lordships 
belonging to it, while the younger, supreme 
in Elizabeth’s favour, disposed of the re- 
sources of the land in a way that was only 
limited by his royal mistress’s inherent 
prudence and common-sense; while their 
father, who had almost grasped the throne 
through his eldest son’s alliance with Lady 
Jane Grey, had perished with that son on 
the scaffold, while all the possessions of the 
house had been confiscated. 

On his acquisition of Kenilworth, by the 
favour of Queen Elizabeth, Leicester seems 
at once to have formed the plan of making 
it the most splendid residence in the king- 
dom. The stables, the pleasaunce, the 
aviary, and delicious gardens with foun- 
tains and boskets, the park, the tilt-yard, 
were all newly established on a magnificent 
footing. The old buildings were everywhere 
renovated and restored, windows pierced 
in the old Gothic towers, and light and 
warmth introduced into the chilly old halls. 
A new range of buildings, palatial in their 
arrangements, was designed for the private 
and state apartments of the great Earl ; the 
lake was cleansed and deepened, and made 
gay with shallops and pinnaces with their 
brilliant pennants. . Over this palace of his 
the Earl expended as much as sixty thou- 
sand pounds—a sum equivalent to half-a- 
million in the present day. 

“Who that considers the stately seat of 
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Kenilworth, every room so spacious, 80 
well belighted, so high-roofed within, so 
seemly to sight by due proportion without. 
In daytime on every side so glittering by 
glass, at nights by continual brightness of 
candle, fire, and torch light, transparent 
through the lightsome windows, as it were 
the Egyptian Pharos, relucent unto all the 
Alexandrian coast.” , 

Thus writes an eye-witness of the culmi- 
nating splendours of Kenilworth; and the 
picture of the magnificent palace all aglow 
with lights shining over the darksome 
country, forms a striking contrast with the 
quiet, restful desolation of to-day. 

One bright-eyed youth must have been 
attracted to all this magnificence and 
brightness, as the moth to the candle. A 
dozen miles of pleasant country-road, with 
a lift from friendly carriers on the way, 
would have been no insuperable obstacle 
to young Will Shakespeare, when all this 
state and show were to be seen at the end 
of the journey. At the time of Elizabeth’s 
last and most imposing progress to Kenil- 
worth, Shakespeare was eleven years old, 
and we could swear that he was a witness 
of the quaint and picturesque splendour of 
the revels—the floating island upon the 
pool, bright and blazing with torches, upon 
which were clad in silks the Lady of the 
Lake and two nymphs waiting on her, who 
made a speech to the Queen, which was 
closed with cornets and other loud music. 
Also the six huge trumpeters with silver 
trumpets, who sounded their flourishes 
from the battlements over the gate, and 
the porter, Hercules, with his club, strong 
and defiant, who subsided with meekness 
and verse at the sight of the Queen; with 
the various and rare sports—the fire- 
works, and Italian tumblers ; the clownish 
countryfolk, who were introduced to make 
sport for their betters ; the country bride- 
ale, when the wedding-guests were set to 
run at the quintain, with morris-dancing, 
and all the rest of country revels. Then, 
that there might be nothing wanting these 
parts could afford, hither came the Coventry 
men, and acted the ancient play long since 
used in that city, called “ Hocks-Tuesday,” 
setting forth the destruction of the Danes 
in King Ethelred’s time. While the 
spectator might behold all sorts of classic 
monsters disporting in the pool— 

Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn, 
“Triton with a wrinkled welk,” the 
chronicler of the period has it, with less 
poetic resonance. Spenser, perhaps, was 





there with his friend, Philip Sidney, 
the nephew of the proud lord of Kenil- 
worth—for Spenser, too, has Triton with 
his wreathed horn—and the two great poets 
of the century may have met all unknow- 
ingly by the trim margin of the lake, and 
marvelled at the mermaid eighteen feet 
long, and at Orion riding upon his dolphin 
with rare music. 

A rare Shakespearean character, too, is 
Denham, the gossiping chronicler of all 
these revels—a protégé of the great Earl’s, 
who has got him his place as usher of the 
council, for whom all the great men of the 
day have a civil word, and who is the 
oracle of the tavern where he takes his 
daily refreshment. A man who glories in 
his office is our usher. “If any make 
babbling, ‘ Peace,’ say I, ‘wot ye where 
ye are?’ If I take a listener or a pryer in 
at the chinks or at the lock-hole, [ am 
by-and-by i’ the bones of him. But now 
they keep good order; they know me well 
enough. If he be a friend, or such a one as 
IJike, I make him sit down by me on 2 forra 
or chest. Let the rest walk, in God’s nari: .” 


Our pleasant, garrulous usher gives us a | 


glimpse, too, among the crowd of mum- 
mers and maskers, of a quaint and interest- 
ing figure—the last minstrel, he may be 
called—one of the last of the old English 
minstrels, or gleemen, in whom our exist- 
ing tribe of wandering performers may 
claim a quite distinguished ancestry. Even 
then he is an antique and old-fashioned 
figure, this ancient minstrel, “shaven and 
ruffed, with a gown of Kendal-green, 
seemly begirt in a red Cadiz girdle, and 
from that a pair of capped Sheffield knives, 
with his red nether socks, a pair of pumps 
on his feet, with a cross cut at the toes for 
corns, not new, indeed, yet cleanly blacked 
with soot, and shining as a shoeing-horn. 
About his neck a red riband, and his harp 
in good grace dependent before him.” He 
is a squire minstrel of Middlesex, and 
about his neck he wears his pewter chain 
of office, from which hangs a metal 
escutcheon of the ancient arms of Isling- 
ton—for, when no longer at courtly revel 
or festival, it is at merry Islington that he 
sounds his ancient harp; nor is it silent 
among the wells and meads of Clerkenwell, 
while he pipes forth: curious decrepit 
strains from which life and meaning have 
almost escaped. Already he is looked 
sourly upon by knights and dames who 
have learned to love the soft Italian music, 
and before long he will find himself classed 
asa vagrant by Act of Parliament, and his 
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privileges, which are older than the proudest 
noble’s, shorn away at a blow. 

With the titles of his Lady of the Lake 
and his Last Minstrel suggested to him in 
Denham’s pleasant chronicle, it seems a 
little unkind in Walter Scott to designate 
the usher of the council as a garrulous 
coxcomb, or something of the kind, when 
working him up into his Kenilworth. But 


Walter Scott is the authority now most in. 


vogue, and his novel may be seen in the 
hands of most of the visitors to Kenil- 
worth, who look for Amy Robsart’s 
chamber, and identify the scenes of the 
novel with pleasing faith in the great 
enchanter. But the probabilities are 
against Amy having ever visited Kenil- 
worth, and assuredly she was in her grave 
long before Elizabeth’s famous progress, 
The Earl’s marital cruelty and treachery 
are, however, probable enough. 

It is a point not yet altogether cleared 
up whether the Earl of Leicester was not 
actually married to the jealous queen. 
But, anyhow, beside Amy Robsart, he 
secretly married, and afterwards dis- 
avowed, Lady Douglas Sheffield, daughter 
to Lord Howard of Effingham, of Armada 
fame, and widow of Lord Sheffield. Of 
this marriage, if marriage it were, a son 
was born, who took his father’s name, 
Robert Dudley, and became afterwards 
noticeable. Then the fickle Earl was 
captivated with the charms of Lettice, 
daughter to Sir Francis Knolls, and widow 
of Walter, Earl of Essex ; and in this case 
his bride, declined any ambiguous or secret 
marriage, and was acknowledged openly as 
his Countess. Leicester, it is said, would 
have poisoned the other claimant, Lady 
Douglas, who, in fear of her life as long as 
she felt herself an obstacle to the plans of 
the cruel Earl, married in what she con- 
sidered ambiguous connection one Sir 
Kdward Stafford. In spite of growing 
age, the Earl, it is said, coveted still 
another wife, and had prepared the poison 
that was to remove his Countess; but in 
her the Earl had met his match, and by 
dexterous interchange of the poisoned bowl, 
himself was made to drain the fatal 
draught, and presently died. 

On the death of the Earl it was found 
that he had bequeathed a life estate of 
Kenilworth to his elder brother Ambrose, 
Earl of Warwick, who in contrast to the 
other, is often called the good Earl of 
Warwick, but after that to his illegitimate 
son, as he called him, Robert Dudley, now 
known as Sir Robert. As Ambrose died 





soon after his brother, Sir Robert entered 
into possession of his splendid patrimony, 
He had been brought up in accordance 
with his father’s degree, in every knightly 
accomplishment, and had married at an 
early age the daughter of a neighbouring 
landowner, Sir Thomas Leigh, of Stone- 
leigh Abbey, who was also an Alderman of 
London. As long as Elizabeth lived the 
young man accepted his position, but on 
the accession of King James he made 
strenuous efforts to establish his legitimacy 
and obtain the title and honours of which 
he thought himself unjustly deprived. 
There was some strong evidence of a valid 
marriage, and as the claimant was in actual 
possession of the estates, and of a character 
worthily to maintain his father’s title, it 
seemed as if his claims would be eventually 
recognised. But the Dowager Countess, so 
reputed, seeing that her own dower and 
position were imperilled—as to establish 
the marriage with Sir Robert’s mother,’ 
Lady Sheffield, would nullify hers—the 
Dowager Countess then threw herself into 
the contest with such effect, that the whole 
matter was referred to the King in Council, 
who ordered that for reasons of State all 
actions at law should cease, and that all the 
documents connected therewith should be 
impounded and delivered up to the Council. 

Now what was the talisman by which 
the Dowager Countess, victorious as we 
have seen over her late husband in the 
matter of the poison, triumphed over the. 
son in the matter of his legitimacy} Most 
probably she had so far mastered her late 
husband’s private papers as to be in pos- 
session of some State secret which she 
held over the head of the timid, irresolute 
King. . Whether this secret had anything 
to do with the relations between Elizabeth 
and Leicester may be subject for con- 
jecture, but is hardly likely ever to be 
satisfactorily determined, James made sad 
havoc among the records of his prede- 
cessor’s reign, and much that might have 
cast a light upon these mysterious pro- 
ceedings has doubtless perished. 

Sir Robert Dudley was so disgusted with 
the treatment he received that he went 
abroad, first obtaining a license from the 
King to travel, for it seems that even as 
recently as the days of the Stuarts, land- 
owners were not allowed to become 
absentees at discretion. With his father’s 
facility in affairs of the heart, Sir Robert 
left his wife at home, while the scandal of 
the period had it, that he was followed by 
a beautiful lady of high degree, who for his - 
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sake sacrificed fortune and reputation, and 
assumed in Byronic fashion the disguise of 
a humble page. Tothe Court of Milan pro- 
ceeded our hero, where he was welcomed 
by the reigning Duke as one of the most 
accomplished courtiers of the day. A 
romantic friendship sprang up between 
Sir Robert and the Grand Duke, and from 
that time forth our knight returned no 
more to England, but lived out his life 
abroad, and was made a Duke by the 
Emperor Ferdinand, in virtue of his 
personal merits and high lineage. 

About a year after Sir Robert’s depar- 
ture, he was called upon by the King to 
return, and failing to obey, under an old 
Act of Parliament “ against fugitives,” all 
his landed possessions were forfeited to the 
Crown. And Kenilworth then became the 
residence of Prince Henry, the eldest son 
of King James, a youth of much promise, 
whose prolonged life and accession to the 
throne might have made a wonderful 
difference in the current of English history. 
The Prince, however, thinking Sir Robert 
hardly dealt with, proposed to pay a certain 
sum of money to extinguish any equitable 
rights of his in the domain, but the Prince 
died before the transaction was completed. 

As for the Lady Alice, she seems to have 
dwelt contentedly at her father’s house at 
Stoneleigh, assuming the title of Duchess 
on the strength of her husband’s German 
title, and dying at ninety years of age, after 
a life more tranquil and happy than she 
could have hoped for with any of the fated 
house of Dudley. 

Kenilworth suffered most probably by 
the change of masters, for during the 
Civil Wars, being Crown property, it was 
seized by the Parliament and granted out 
in portions to certain deserving officers, 
who made the most of their opportunities, 
and stripping away roofs, lead, timber, and 
every fitting that could be disposed of, left 
the fine old building the ruin we see it now. 

From Kenilworth we strike the rich, 
luxuriant valley of the Avon at Stoneleigh 
Abbey, still the seat of descendants of the 
London Alderman of the sixteenth century. 
Of the old Cistercian abbey there are some 
remains in the existing mansion house. 
But the history of its present possessors is 
perhaps more interesting than the un- 
eventful chronicles of a quiet religious 
house of no great importance. In modern 
days—say thirty or forty years ago— 
Stoneleigh Abbey was the subject of a 
good deal of interest among that numerous 
class of people who imagine they possess 





some dormant claim to a goodly heritage. 
Terrible tales were told of a former Lord 
who had ruthlessly suppressed all evidence 
of an adverse character to his rights of 
possession, a newly-built bridge over the 
Avon playing an important part in the 
drama, certain compromising documents or 
inconvenient witnesses—popular opinion 
favoured the latter version—having been 
built into the foundations. 

The real grounds for all this excitement 
were of the least substantial nature. Cer- 
tainly, towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, the main line of Leighs became 
extinct. The barony was a creation of 
Charles the First, in gratitude for the 
hospitality he received at Stoneleigh when 
repulsed from the walls of Coventry, and 
the last Lord became insane for some 
time before his death; and _ possibly 
enough, had not his will been found 
purporting to have been made before the 
date of his insanity, the estate might 
have been fought for by contending 
claimants. However, the will was estab- 
lished, and by its provisions the estate 
passed to an only sister who died un- 
married and left the estate to a Rev. 
Thomas Leigh of Addlestrop, a descendant 
of the original London Alderman. At his 
death the estate passed by will again to a 
nephew, the ancestor of the present pro- 
prietor. But all this intricate succession 
had been canvassed by the popular voice. 
There is a strong popular belief in the 
rightful heir, and the ordinary laws of 
entail are mere straws in the way.of bonds 
compared with the restrictions that a 
legislature of expectant heirs would impose. 
And certain persons who believed them- 
selves nearer in blood to the old Lord than 
the inheritors of the estate, took action in 
a violent manner. There was some attempt 
to take forcible possession on the part of 
the claimants. Subscriptions were raised, 
and a kind of partisan warfare was threat- 
ened. But by degrees the excitement 
abated, and this quiet, fertile nook in a bend 
of the river Avon resumed its normal con- 
dition of dignified repose. 

Lower down the stream Blacklow Hill 
appears rising beyond the highway at a 
short distance from the river, a hill, not 
remarkable in itself, but for a detached 
episode in English history of which it was 
the scene. As a tablet records, or did 
record at one time, here on the top of this 
hill Piers Gaveston was executed by a sort 
of lynching process in which the chief 
barons of England were concerned. And, 
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not far off, the heights break off in a series 
of red sandstore cliffs pierced with a 
number of ancient caverns, one of which 
has been known time out of mind as the 
hermitage of the famous Guy of Warwick, 
whose legendary history is told at some 
length, and in all good faith, by Sir William 
Dugdale, the historian of Warwickshire and 
editor of the Monasticon—a man of no 
inconsiderable historical acumen. 

It was in the days of King Athelstan 
that the Danes invaded England and cruelly 
wasted the country as far as Winchester, 
where the King and his nobles had as- 
sembled. The victorious Danes offered the 
Saxon monarch a choice of three courses: 
That he should resign his crown toa Danish 
chief, or submit and pay tribute, or that 
the claims of the two races to dominion 
should be decisively settled in single 
combat. Athelstan chose the last as the 
most hopeful alternative, but looked for 
a champion in vain, for the Danes had 
already chosen their champion, the terrible 
Colebrand. It happened that the best of 
the Saxon knights were absent from the 
kingdom, and among these the bravest of 
all, Guy, who had married the beautiful 
Lady Felicia, acquiring vast wealth and the 
Earldom of Warwick, but who had aban- 
doned love, and wealth, and honour for 
the welfare of his soul, and was now sup- 
posed to be on pilgrimage in the Holy Land. 

The eve of the combat had now arrived, 
and the King was in despair, as no worthy 
champion could be found, although the 
whole county of Hants had been offered as 
a reward. And then at night—it was the 
vigil of St. John—a heavenly visitant 
appeared to the King, and bade him go at 
dawn to the north gate of the city, and 
there abide till the hour of prime, when 
he should see a company of palmers enter 
the city, among whom would be seen a 
dignified man in coarse pilgrim’s dress, 
barefooted, and with head uncovered, but 
wearing a chaplet of roses, and he should 
be the English champion. 4 

As the vision foreshadowed, so every- 
thing happened. The pilgrim appeared 
crowned with roses, but pale and emaciated 
with hardships and sufferings) How 
should he, a poor, worn-out pilgrim, fight 
the great Danish warrior ? The King knew 
not, but thus it had been commanded 
from on high. Then the pilgrim reluc- 
tantly consented to meet the Danish knight, 
and presently appeared on the field of 
battle, mounted upon the King’s best 
courser, “girt with the sword of Constan- 





tine the Great and with St. Maurice, his 
lance in his hand.” On the other side 
appeared the gigantic Colebrand, with a 
whole cartload of arms, huge battle-axes, 
and: enormous clubs. The fight began, 
and lasted for many hours without either 
gaining an advantage. At last Colebrand 
dropped his club, and reaching for it, left 
his arm unguarded for a moment, when 
the English champion sheared it off with a 
stroke of the sword of Constantine. Yet 
still Colebrand fought on with the remain- 
ing arm, and it was not till daylight began 
to fail, that the Dane succumbed to loss of 
blood, when King Athelstan’s champion 
cut off his head, and a great shout of 
triumph was raised by the English. 

The palmer refused all the rewards that 
would have been showered upon him. 
Nothing could tempt him to lay aside his 
pilgrim’s habit, and only to the King’s own 
ear, and under promise of secrecy, would 
he reveal the secret of his identity. To 
the King the palmer whispered that he 
was indeed the missing Guy of Warwick, 
but now bound by solemn vows to his 
life’s end. And so they parted with tears, 
while Guy set his face towards his home 
in Warwick. And there, when he arrived, 
he made himself known to none, but at- 
tended alone at the castle-gate, and took 
alms at the hands of his own dear lady as 
one of the thirteen poor people to whom 
she daily gave relief, for her husband’s 
safety and for the health of both their 
souls, But.the rest of his time Guy 
passed at the hermitage in holy converse 
with the hermit there, upon whose death 
Guy himself assumed the hermit’s frock, 
and lived in his cave with all due austerity. 
At last, feeling death approaching, he sent 
by a trusty hand to his dear and still ex- 
pectant wife, the wedding-ring by which 
they were married, which brought the lady 
full of wonder and sorrow to the hermit’s 
cell, but only to find her husband’s corpse, 
sad and majestic, stretched before the 
altar, with the mystic chaplet about the 
brows, and a long white beard half cover- 
ing his chest, -And the Lady Felicia did 
not long survive this mournful meeting, 
but died, indeed, in a few days’ time, so 
that the two were buried in one grave. 
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powerful scent in the close air had poisoned 
the sleeping child, wearied out by his day’s 
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pleasure, and already weakened as he was by 
the confined life and want of fresh air in 
his town home. If he had been a stronger 
child, such a thing might not have hap- 
pened. For the next two days, Estelle did 
not leave the side of the bed upon which 
they had placed the boy. 

She neither ate nor slept—scarcely even 
spoke. Madame would come in, her face 
swollen and flushed with crying, half-a- 
dozen times in the day, to see her and take 
another look at the child who had grown 
as dear to her as one of her own might 
have been. She tried to induce the girl to 
break the terrible watch she kept over the 
dead child. But it was useless. 

“There is a tragedy there, voyez-vous,” 
she said to the kind-hearted doctor, who 
came again to see the Englishwoman. 
“That child was more to her than were 
most people’s. She has a story to her life, 
but I would not ask. She came just six 
months ago—one bitter day. She was 
shivering, but only thought of protecting 
the boy. She has lived here ever since, 
working as only the poorest work. She 
said her name was Estelle—she called it 
Esther—or something. English, voyez- 
vous, but I could not remember, so I called 
her Estelle. She gave no other name, and 
she flushed scarlet as a poppy when she 
said it. It was droll having no surname, 
but I would not ask. She has never had 
a letter nor a friend to see her. She knows 
no one in Paris but. the little one;” and 
madame melted into tears again. 

Upstairs, the woman, whose last earthly 
tie seemed to have snapped with the child’s 
life, sat white and tearless by the bed. 

They took him away from her after 
those two days. She came back quite late 
in the evening of the day of the funeral. 
Madame left her by the tiny grave in the 
morning, and she supposed she had been 
there ever since. But she asked no ques- 
tions and let her go up to her room, on her 
return, undisturbed. 

For a second or two Estelle stood in the 
doorway, as if trying to remember some- 
thing she wished to do. Then she went 
over to the old chest of drawers. 

‘1 had better let him know that he can 
do nothing now,” she said to herself. She 
opened one of the drawers. In it lay the 
few little garments belonging to the child. 
On the top of them lay the pinafore and 
the tiny slippers they had taken off him 
that morning. She took them out and 
turned them over slowly in her hand. 
But her eyes were perfectly dry. She had 





never once cried since the child died. She 
put them back. “It Was not that I 
wanted,” she said. - 

Then she opened another and found a 
writing-desk. She took out from it a letter. 
It was in English, written in a bold, man’s 
hand, dated a year back. 


“My pDEAR EsTHER,—Do not. let this 
letter distress you. I know now that 
what you told me the day I left you in 
Paris was perfectly true—that I could 
never win your love. I would not have 
spoken that day, only you seemed to be 
quite alone, and I wished you to know 
that I was always your friend. But I will 
not trouble you again. I am going abroad, 
and shall be out of England for some 
years, and as I shall be always travelling 
about, I am going to give you the address 
of my lawyers in London. Do not be angry. 
You refused my help, dear, for yourself— 
but the boy. One day you might, for some 
reason, be glad of what I have done. | 
have left a certain sum in their hands, You 
know I am rich. It is no longer mine, 
and you must not be angry at my giving 
it over for the use of your boy. Write to 
me now and then, and my lawyers will 
forward the letters. Now, dear, good-bye 
for a long time. God bless you and your 
boy.— Yours, DoNALD HUNTLEY.” 


She read it through once or twice before 
quite understanding that it was the letter 
for which she had been searching. Then 
she sat down and wrote two or three lines 
to Mr. Donald Huntley. She said nothing 
of herself, only that the child was dead. 
She sealed it, and addressed it to his lawyers 
in London. Then she sat still, and went 
over some of the events that had happened 
to her since that letter had reached her 
This friend had brought her to Paris, a year 
ago, at her request. Then leaving her in 
some rooms, he had gone into Brittany upon 
that quest of hers, to see if he could not 
right the terrible wrong done to her. He ° 
had failed. Then he had gone away, leav- 
ing her in Paris. He had wished to make 
sure of her future, but she had refused, 
saying that she and her boy would have 
enough to live quietly here, hidden from 
the eyes of the world. It was a pittance, 
smaller even than he suspected, but she 
would have made it suffice. Only two 
months after he left her, a man in England 
who held the money in trust for her failed, 
and she was left penniless. 

; After that she scarcely knew how she 
ived. 
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Yet she would not claim Donald 
Huntley’s help. 

Ah, had she done right? Ought not 
she to have accepted his gift? Wasit her 
own wicked, foolish pride? Or was it the 
remembrance of the old jealousy that had 
ouce existed between this man and the 
one who had so shamefully betrayed her 4 
That other—her husband=had deserted 
her, left her and her child to die of want ; 
yet still in the eye of Heaven she was his 
wife. Was she then to live at the expense 
of another man—the man who had been 
her lover before she married Armand de 
Vismes—who had shown, after her deser- 
tion, that he was still her lover ? 

No, no! She would not. And then the 
child died, while his father was close by 
in Paris ! 

A shuddering cry broke from: her, and 
she hid her face in her hands, 

Nearly three years ago she had married 
Armand de Vismes, 

She was an orphan, living in Guernsey 
with an old maiden-aunt, a great invalid, 
her last relation in the world. They lived 
a very retired life out in the country, 
making very few friends because of the 
aunt’s delicate health. 

Then one day, into the quiet, passionless 
life, spent almost wholly in attendance on 
her sick aunt, came Armand de Vismes, 
She had no one to advise her except 
Donald Huntley, who was a rejected lover, 
to whom Armand de Vismes, in the 
passion and jealousy of his love, showed 
a strange dislike. And Estelle loved, too, 
with a love in which entered no fear, nor 
doubt, nor suspicion. 

They were married. Soon after the 
aunt died, and Estelle had no one left but 
her husband. The first part of their 
married life, spent in wandering about 
England, was perfect in its happiness. If 
Armand de Vismes had doubts about his 
parents’ views on his marriage, he did not 
tell Estelle. But knowing the power the 
French law gives parents over their sons’ 
freedom of action, he felt at times 
troubled and uneasy. But they did not 
interfere, and, as time went on, he began 
to hope that they were satisfied. They 
had long ago yielded to his fancies, which 
had led him to prefer a Bohemian artistic 
life to the comfort and luxury of his own 
home. 

Then one day, when Basil was nearly 
a year old, he received a summons to 
return immediately to France. His eldest 
brother was dead. At the same time, his 





parents declared his marriage illegal, under- 
taken as it had been without their consent. 
The news fell like a thunderbolt upon 
Estelle. The young man comforted her as 
well as he could, swearing that nothing 
would ever make him submit to the 
wickedness and injustice of these proceed- 
ings, saying that he would give up 
country, home, family, everything for her, 
his wife, and her love. He went. over to 
France, promising to return directly the 
funeral was over. 

He never came back. Neither did his 
wife hear from him. Only three days 
after his departure, came a note from 
Madame de Vismes, saying that he fully 
concurred in their decision, and begged 
that from henceforth no communication 
should pass between them. The sudden- 
ness and the terror of the shock almost 
sent her mad. Then it was that Donald 
Huntley, who happened to have just 
returned to England, having been tra- 
velling abroad since her marriage, came to 
her aid. He took her away, out from the 
little seaside place at which she and her 
husband were staying when he was so 
suddenly recalled to France. After a week 
or two had gone by, in which she never 
received a single answer to any of her 
letters, she made Donald Huntley take her 
to Paris, to make one last effort to see her 
husband.. But when they reached London 
the strain of pain and suspense proved too 
much at last. She became so ill that he 
could only put her into apartments and 
wait till she was well enough to go on. 
She wasunable to move for three weeks, and 
all the time, though he wrote to Armand 
de Vismes, and told him of his wife’s 
illness, there came no word in reply. 

When at last they arrived in Paris, he 
went down alone into Brittany, to the 
country seat of the De Vismes; The place 
was shut up. The housekeeper in charge, 
as well as the other servants whom he 
managed to see, would give him no infor- 
mation. They had evidently been put on 
their guard. But in the village, situated 
a little way from the beautiful chateau 
and grounds, he heard that the young 
monsieur had met with a very serious 
carriage accident, on the day he had 
arrived from. England to attend his 
brother’s funeral. He had been stunned, 
and was ill for a week or two 
after that, and that when he was better, 
monsieur and madame, and he with them, 
had left the country for America, where 
they had a great deal of property. They 
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were to be away for some time. Donald 
Huntley could find out nothing more. He 
returned to Paris with the conviction that 
the terrible wrong done to the woman he 
had loved so faithfully was not to be 
righted. It was then, in his devotion and 
his pity, he offered his love once more, 
and Estelle’s answer had caused that letter 
to be written which she had just read. 


CHAPTER V, 


ESTELLE went out early the next morn- 
ing to post her letter. Then she went on 
in the direction of the cemetery. As she 
was walking through the streets, looking 
neither right nor left, with the same blank, 
strange look in her eyes which had been 
there ever since the child died, a carriage, 
bringing a lady from one of the early 
services, rolled past. The lady in the 
brougham caught sight of her, and an 
exclamation broke from her lips as she saw 
the girl’s face. She hastily pulled the 
check-string, and before the carriage could 
stop she had opened the door. 

“Drive home!” she said imperatively 
to the coachman as he pulled up, and then 
alighting, hurried after Estelle. 

The latter, unconscious of anything going 
on round her, was suddenly roused by a 
touch on her arm. 

She turned and faced Madame de 
Vismes. For a second the two women 
looked at each other, the elder not 
knowing how to begin, while her face had 
grown almost as white as the other’s. 

Then Estelle, with a gesture of intense 
scorn and loathing, drew back from her. 
The movement gave the other courage. 
She drew herself up slightly. 

“T did not wish to be impertinent,” she 
said, as if speaking to a perfect stranger, 
though her voice was not as clear as 


usual.. “‘I saw you the other day, in the 
en with your boy. He looked delicate, 
and I——” 


Estelle gazed at her with such unutter- 
able amazement mingled with her contempt, 
that Madame de Vismes stopped. 

“ And you are pretending not to know 
me,” Estelle said, when at last her lips 
could speak. “ As if he did not tell you 
that I was his wife—that, his child. Do 
you think that I, who have been so 
terribly fooled, can be played with any 
more ?” 

Madame de Vismes’s face flushed scarlet, 
as if she had been struck a blow across it, 
but with a violent effort she conquered her- 
self and answered quietly, even coldly : 





‘You make a mistake ; you are not his 
wife. He married without our consent, 
and the law of France allows of no such 
marriages. I am sorry for you.” 

“T am his wife. He married me in 
England, and in the sight of Heaven I am 
his wife.” 

Madame de Vismes made a slight gesture 
of disdain, She seemed to have recovered 
her self-possession, but her face was still 
quite pale. 

“ He apparently thought otherwise.” 

“Tt is a lie—a terrible, wicked lie! He 
loved me till you came in between us, and 
if I could see him——” ; 

“This is folly. He—well, he agrees 
with me. But Iam sorry you have suffered, 
and through us. I would do what I can 
to compensate you—you and the child. 
You are poor, and I should like to make 
some arrangement for you both. In your 
own country——” 

Estelle flung out her hands towards her, 
then broke into a laugh that made Madame 
de Vismes recoil in dismay. 

“You would help the child now. It 
is good of you, very good—only he is 
dead |” 

“Dead! Great Heavens!” 

“Dead! Yes. They said, of the scent 
of the lilies. But it was not. It was of 
want and weariness, of the burden of evil 
and treachery you and your son cast on his 
life.” 

Then she turned and hurried down the 
street. 

Madame de Vismes stood gazing after 
her. 

“ She is mad!” her white lips said after 
asecond. “Sheismad! Butdeath! Oh, 
Heaven, that it should have come to this ! 
Was not my self-humiliation enough punish- 
ment ?” 

The interview saved Estelle’s reason. 
As she reached her child’s grave a great 
revulsion of feeling set in. ‘The limits of 
bitterness had been reached. She broke 
into a passion of weeping, and the mother’s 
sorrow for her dead child left no more place 
for hardness, nor anger, nor bitter scorn. 
She forgot everything save that her child, 
her darling, had left her, and she was 
alone. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE short winter’s day had come to an 
end, and the darkness brought with it a 
sense of relief, shutting out as it did the 
dreary heath-lands, over which the wind 
swept with wild sobbing moans, the soaking 
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woods, in which the constant drip of the 
rain from the trees overhead sounded like. 
ghostly footsteps in the deserted pathways ; 
shrouding the great piles of white stone 
scattered over the country, looking like 
nothing so much as huge tombstones 
set up over some dead giant, while the 
rows of sombre yews, planted along the 
edges of ditches, added to the weird fancy. 
Under the winter sky and dismal, falling 
rain, the country lying round the Chateau 
de Vismes looked like a cemetery of old 
dead and gone giants. 

Inside the chateau it was scarcely more 
pleasant. The wind howled round the 
house, shaking the windows and trying to 
force an entrance; and the rain, as it fell 
with sullen splash upon the stone terraces 
outside, made it seem as if the ghostly foot- 
steps had left the wood, and were stealthily 
creeping round, only waiting for the wind 
to have forced the barriers of windows and 
doors, to enter behind it, in order to haunt 
and terrify in that side room upstairs, 
For there Madame de Vismes lay very ill— 
dying, the doctors feared. She had been 
ailing for a long time—for more than a year 
now, ever since the summer when she had 
been brought face to face with her son’s 
English wife. The doctors could give no 
decided reason for her illness. She had 
grown nervous and irritable. When away 
from home—and they travelled a little, to 
see if change of air would do her good— 
she seemed better. But after their return, 
this winter, to their country house in 
Brittany, she had become worse. She 
caught cold, and the cold brought on an 
illness in which she became delirious. 

She raved of nothing but white lilies, 
and a dead child, and a woman’s eyes 
which looked out at her from the dark- 
ness, and drove her mad with their bitter- 
ness and reproach. For weeks she lay ill, 
then slowly her reason came back to her. 
She was sitting in her room to-night, still 
too weak to go downstairs. 

Her face was turned towards the door, a 
faint spot of colour in her cheeks, her eyes 
gleaming with intense excitement, listening 
for every sound. 

Downstairs, Armand de Vismes sat in 
the library, listening too. 

A fortnight ago he had heard a story 
that had made him rise up from his 
mother’s bedside, where he had heard it, 
and swear with white lips and terrible 
eyes that he would never once more come 
es her presence till his wife stood by his 
side. 





A story of such treachery and evil that 
his brain refused at first to understand it. 

He had heard that his wife Esther—his 
love—was not false, that she had not 
refused to come to him, or to write to him 
any letter save that one in which she told 
him that she thought his marriage was a 
mistake, and that she was afraid of the 
poverty that would come if his parents 
did as they had threatened—stop his 
allowance, and leave him penniless. That 
letter had been a base forgery. Had not 
his heart told him so at the time? Yet, 
fool as he was, he would not believe it. 

He learned that his father and mother 
had never written to her to tell her of his 
own accident and the illness that followed ; 
that they had seized the opportunity of 
breaking up the marriage they despised ; 
that they had played upon the weak part 
of his nature—his pride and his jealousy. 
They had kept back her letters, and those 
he had tried to write to her as he grew 
better. All that they had told him about 
the enquiries made in England had been 
false. It was very true that Donald 
Huntley had come down to the seaside 
place where he left her, and that they had 
gone away together, but they had only 
invented the evil of it—or rather, allowed 
his own tortured brain and heart to weave 
the tissue of doubt and falsehood for them- 
selves. Before accompanying his people 
to America, glad of the chance of putting 
an ocean between himself and his false 
love, he had gone over to England to make 
enquiries for himself. But the delay had 
been so long, that he discovered nothing to 
throw light upon the terrible darkness that 
had fallen upon his life. 

The landlord of the little cottage he had 
rented told. him that she had gone away 
suddenly; that Mr. Huntley had been 
staying in the village, and had been a 
great deal with her ; that she looked very 
ill and anxious before she left. The land- 
lord had heard that she was going to join 
him (her husband) on the Continent. 
Armand heard nothing more. He made 
his enquiries with caution, for he dis- 
covered that in that simple country place 
no one suspected her of evil, and—bitterly 
as she had betrayed him—he would not be 
the first to cast the stone. 

From that time till the day he saw her 
among the lilies they had never crossed 
each other’s paths. 

And it had all been a lie! A lie that 
had lasted more than three years; a lie 
that had had its beginning in a small 
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moment of temptation coming to his parents, 
who hated the unknown wife—who, they 
thought, had marred their son’s fortunes— 
as he himself lay senseless and powerless. 
The keeping back the knowledge of his 
accident had spread from the small act of 
concealment to a vast tissue of false- 
hood. 

No wonder his mother had failed beneath 
its burden. No wonder she raved of dead 
children and terrible-eyed women. 

His father had died in America—sud- 
denly, with the falsehood still on his life. 
His mother had lived to make restitution. 
Restitution | 

Could she? To-night he was waiting to 
see. 

The child was dead. The 

He had been searching for her every- 
where during the last fortnight. And the 
day before, by the merest accident, he had 
found her in Paris. Wandering about one 
of its poorest quarters, he had seen her 
coming out of one of the houses, accom- 
panied by a woman of the lower class. It 
was madame. 

From her—his courage failed him, and 
he could not address his wife there out in 
the street; he waited till she parted 
from the woman—he heard her story: 
how she had lived in madame’s house ; how 
her child died there ; and how there, too, 
she had come into a fortune. 

He heard, too—for madame could not 
say enough of her goodness and gentle- 
ness—how she never forgot her old friends, 
and had helped madame and her husband 
so handsomely that now they no longer 
lived in-that poor street—only that day 
she and the English lady had gone back 
just to look at the little room in which her 
child had lived. : 

Madame gave him her address. He 
wrote to her, feeling that he could not 
meet her face to face until she knew 
the whole story. He could not tell 
it to her, and he asked her to meet him 
in his own home in Brittany in the pre- 
sence of his mother, who was dying, and 
could not get the recollection of the child 
who had died, out of her brain. 

One short line had come in answer. 

“ T will come.” 

Nothing more. Whether she were 
coming in anger, in scorn, in forgiveness, 
he did not know. It was time she had 
arrived. He had not gone to meet her. 
He felt that he could not see her first. with 
other eyes looking on. He paced up and 
down the library, unable to rest, till, weary 








with the fatigue and suspense of the last 
two weeks, his limbs failed him, and he 
flung himself down into a chair, foldin 
his arms on the table with his head bowed 
upon them. 

That was how she saw him first. 

The carriage drove up to the door, but 
in the tempest of wind and rain raging 
round the chateau, he did not hear the 
sound of its wheels. 

One of the servants brought her to 
the library as their master had ordered. 
At the door she dismissed him, and gently 
opened it. 

He did not hear her, and she stood 
watching him. Had there been any anger 
left in her heart? Had there been still 
any bitter resentment at his believing so 
infamous a lie? .Had there been no pas- 
sion of wounded pride, no shame of out- 
raged womanly dignity? Was there no 
white face of a dead child—his and hers— 
rising up between them ? 

If there had been, the sight of his atti- 
tude, so weary and hopeless, woke into 
passionate life the great love that desertion 
and silence had only forced into stillness. 
It was not dead, its life had only been 
stunned. He was her husband—her 
love ! 

She went quickly across the room to 
him. 

He raised his head and saw her, but he 
made no attempt to go to her. 

He stood up and waited, while his heart 
could give his lips no word to say. 

“My husband,” she said very gently as 
she held out her hands to him, “ have you 
nothing to say to me after these long 
years ?” 

‘‘ Esther, you have come with mercy?” 
His voice came at last, hard and strained 
from his pale lips. 

“With mercy! I have come with love.” 

Then he knew he was forgiven. With 
a sound like a sob in his throat, he drew 
her close to his heart, while the lips that 
had spoken such bitter words of pain, and 
doubt, and shame, mét and were purified 
in one long kiss. 

Outside, the wind sobbed and moaned 
over the bleak heath-lands and desolate, 
dripping woods. Inside the house there 
was peace. 


There were other children there in after 
days, but the little one who had died was 
never forgotten, and the children, as they 
gathered the white Mary Lilies in their 
garden, would hush their voices and 
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laughter, and whisper to each other that 
they were the flowers of the great white 
angel who had come one day to take their 
brother away. 





A DAY WITH GEORDIE. 

To a south-countryman, and especially 
to a Londoner, the change of scene and 
life presented after a leap of three hundred 
miles in a line due north is so striking 
that he may be almost pardoned for a 
temporary doubt if he be in one and the 
same land. We may be accustomed to the 
gloom and the fogs of our metropolis, and 
we may vaunt that nothing can beat them, 
but in Geordie’s country—that is to say, 
the great coal country of North Britain— 
we find ourselves lost in a griminess and a 
gloom of equal intensity but of a totally 
distinct genus. We may be familiar with 
the bewildering twists and turns of the 
Kentish or the Cornish dialect, and we 
may doubt if our native language can be 
elsewhere so mangled out of recognition, 
but the vilest French patois is intelligible 
compared with the tongue spoken by 
Geordie. As for manners and customs, 
superstitions and beliefs, prejudices and 
opinions—those of Geordie’s country are 
as distinct from those of our country, as 
are the customs of the Choctaw Indians 
from those of the New Yorkers. 

Long before we get into Geordie’s 
country we are prepared for it. Grimy 
towns, grimy footpaths, grimy individuals, 
are apparent miles away from the nearest 
pit ; the trains we pass are mineral trains ; 
the talk is of ships, and outputs, and coal 
prices; the fields get more and more 
sickly in colour, the trees are more stunted, 
the very sky seems to reflect the hue of 
the gigantic wealth of the earth. We gape 
at the first pit noticeable, and marvel at its 
huge “slag banks,” its ever turning wheels, 
its ever vomiting chimneys ; then another 
and another are passed, and by the time 
we pull up at the Durham station, and 
gaze far beyond the majestic towers and 
battlements of Cuthbert’s cathedral and 
Norman William’s castle into a dim region 
of half-night, they are as familiar objects to 
us as the farmhouses of our south-country 
roads, 

Before we pénetrate to Geordie’s work- 
ing sphere, let us look at Geordie himself, 
for he is a creation per se and well worthy 
of study. 

The popular portrait of Geordie gives 





us a big, stalwart fellow, begrimed with 
dirt from morn to night, only a step 
removed from the animals as to his tastes 
and ideas, very drunken and very brutal, 
working like a galley-slave when he does 
work, and spending his earnings with 
reckless prodigality. 

There is truth in this, of course—a little 
more truth than there is in the popular 
idea of the British sailor who is always 
dancing hornpipes clad in a straw hat and 
white trousers, drinking grog, singing 
Dibdin’s songs, and shivering his timbers 
—but not very much more. The picture 
may pass very well for the Geordie of half 
a century since, but the Geordie of to-day 
is as different as is Ironclad Jack of to-day 
from Wooden-Wall Jack of Nelson’s era. 

In nine cases out of ten Geordie is a 
small man. The first Geordies may have 
been typical northern giants, but the work 
of generations in a bad atmosphere, in a 
cramped position, has written its tale in 
the physique of the modern Geordie, He 
very rarely attains a height over five feet 
six inches, and although his “ upper 
works ” are well developed, and although 
he has not an ounce of superfluous flesh 
upon his iron muscles, his legs are small 
and shapeless; and, when washed and 
dressed in above-ground clothes, he has the 
appearance of a man whose life is sedentary - 
in the extreme. 

Geordie is certainly a grimy being during 
business hours—that is to say, during eight 
hours of five days of the week, but his 
very first move upon his arrival at home 
in the “row” is to the washing-tub, and, 
just as he is a peculiar individual generally 
speaking, so is his washing method peculiar. 
Face, neck, front of body, arms, and legs, 
are scraped as clean as soap-and-water and 
brush can make them, but upon no account 
does he touch his back or under his arms, 
as a firm belief still obtains that weakness 
is the sure result of so doing. Similarly, 
Geordie’s notion of the attitude of repose 
is peculiar, as one may see when passing 
through a colliery row on a Sunday. 
Chairs are prominent articles of furniture 
in his cottage, but he only uses them at 
meal-times or upon state occasions. When 
he smokes his pipe of peace, or indulges in 
a gossip, he squats on his heels, not in the 
Japanese fashion, but with his knees under 
his chin, and in this, to us, painful attitude 
he can remain for an hour without stir- 
ring ; the spectacle of a row of men, with 
unnaturally pallid faces, thus squatting, 
being laughable in the extreme. 
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A colliery row is as entirely distinct 
in appearance and constitution from any 
other collection of cottages, as is a 
Belgravian terrace from a suburban villa 
road, and the visitor is at once impressed 
with the fact that he is amongst a peculiar 
people. If he enters one cottage, he sees 
an exact replica of every other pitman’s 
cottage in the neighbourhood. The first 
object which meets the eye is the enormous 
bed ; not a trumpery affair of cheap veneer 
made only to be looked at, but a well-built, 
solid four-poster bed, amply provided with 
curtains and pillows and coverings, and, of 
course, with the inevitable antimacassar. 
In front of the bed are invariably stationed, 
like sentinels, two or three wooden chairs, 
each with its proper antimacassar. Upon 
one side stands a sort of chiffonier, 
decorated with bits of china, shells, and 
other knick-knacks arranged with mathe- 
matical precision ; upon the other is the 
table, the bath, and the cooking-range. 

Of course there are rows and rows, 
according to the interest which the pit- 
owner takes in those who work for him, 
and of course one meets with different 
degrees of neatness and space; but no 
matter how filthy and uncanny the sur- 
roundings, the big bed and the sentinel 
chairs are to be found. 

The Geordie who has not children, dogs, 
or flowers is a remarkable exception to the 
general rule. In fact, the order of pre- 
cedence of the average Geordie’s household 
gods may be stated thus : Firstly, the good 
woman ; secondly, the bed and the bath ; 
thirdly, the dogs or flowers ; and fourthly, 
the bairns. Hence it is seen that Geordie’s 
tastes are various. If he is botanical he 
does not care what sum he gives for a 
peculiarly gaudy flower. He has an eye 
for art, as we may see by the papering of 
his walls with coloured prints and trades- 
men’s almanacks, and by the fact that his 
door-posts are often of one vivid colour, 
whilst his scraper—Geordie always has a 
scraper—is of another. He is an en- 
thusiastic patron of certain branches of 
sport, for, besides being especially knowing 
in all matters canine, he never hesitates to 
give up a day’s work in order to attend a 
boat-race, or a coursing match, or a game 
of bowls. He used to be fond of pugilism 
and wrestling, but of late years his alle- 
giance has been transferred elsewhere, 
although more “ foights” take place in the 
coal country in.a week than occur down 
south in a year. 


Geordie lives well. He would laugh to 





scorn the south-country yokel’s daily dinner 
of bacoén and beans, or the still more 
moderate diet of the northern rustic. He 
likes the best of everything, and plenty of 
it, consuming game largely when in season, 
and having a known partiality for pine- 
apples, whilst beef and mutton and pork 
are looked upon as necessaries of life. 
Holiday attire, from his point of view, 
means the display of as much colour as 
possible, and Geordie’s wife, decked out 
with a brilliant shawl and a gown of 
startling brilliancy, is a sight to be seen 
and shuddered at. 

Still, Geordie’s life is a hard one, and it 
requires a good deal of high living and a 
great many holidays to make up for that 
eight hours’ spell of his in the bowels of 
the earth. 

Let us follow him as he goes to relieve 
the night-shift, let us say at the Wear- 
mouth Pit, the deepest but one in England, 
situated in the very heart of the town 
of Sunderland, clad in his coarse jacket, 
his knee-breeches allowing a bit of blue- 
clad leg to appear above the thick shoes, 
his pick in one hand, his lamp in the other, 
and the pipe, which he will have to give 
up at the colliery gates, clenched lovingly 
between his teeth. 

We can see, by the constant movement 
of the two huge aerial wheels, that work 
never ceases here, and whilst Geordie is 
crossing the labyrinth of railway lines, and 
dodging between trucks empty and trucks 
laden, we ourselves must undergo some 
personal transformation ere we are ready 
to accompany him. So, in the house of 
the courteous manager, we are invested 
with coarse serge knickerbocker suits, with 
leathern caps, the peaks of which are worn 
behind, on our heads, and stout sticks in 
our hands, whilst the ladies of our party, 
who have come prepared for the dirty 
ordeal, exchange their hats and bonnets for 
woollen shawls. 

We follow the “ viewers,” who act as our 
guides, across the maze of lines, past the 
huge slag bank, up two or three flights 
of grimy steps to the room wherein all the 
lamps are cleaned, filled, and kept in order ; 
we receive each a lamp, and pass into a 
huge timber hall, around which are squat- 
ting perhaps a hundred pitmen, waiting 
until the last of the night-shift have been 
brought up. 

In the centre of the hall is the pit 
mouth, that is to say, the ‘ downcast 
shaft,” as distinguished from the “ upcast 
shaft,” which is used entirely for venti- 
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lating purposes, and every few minutes 
four cages arrive at the summit, in two of 
which is the fresh-hewn coal, and in the 
other two the night-shift men, huddled 
together, and looking inexpressibly weird 
as they emerge into daylight. 

The trucks in which they sit are not 
tempting-looking conveyances, and our 
ladies look rather aghast at them, but we 
are assured that our descent shall be made 
in a special manner. So, when the last of 
the night-shift have “come to bank,” a 
square box, lined with straw, is rolled along 
the lines, and we are invited to enter. 
This box, our guide informs us, is called the 
Sunbeam, because it was made expressly 
for Lady Brassey. 

We settle ourselves as best we can in 
the necessarily limited space, are warned 
to duck our heads well down, and are 
rolled over the mouth of the yawning 
abyss eighteen hundred feet beneath us. 
We are then lifted a bit, so as to 
allow two empties to be put under 
us, then lowered to allow two other 
trucks of Geordies to be put over us, 
and finally descend. Luckily for our 
nerves, we can see nothing of the pace at 
which we are going, although about half- 
way down it makes itself felt by a deafen- 
ing sensation in the ears, but in exactly 
two minutes we reach the bottom of the 
shaft. 

We are amazed to find ourselves in a 
wide, lofty tunnel, white-painted, and bril- 
liantly lighted, with horses and men 
moving about just as in the streets eighteen 
hundred feet above our heads. To recover 
our sense of hearing we adjourn to a small 
office for a few minutes, and then start for 
a two-mile ride on what we call-a tram- 
truck, moved on the endless chain prin- 
ciple by a powerful engine. Gradually 
the tunnel decreases in height and width, 
until we are obliged to keep our heads 
well down in order to avoid contact with 
the huge transverse baulks of timber 
which support the roof. We note, too, 
that we are moving through a passage cut 
in the virgin coal, and when we alight we 
are fairly amongst the deepest and latest 
workings of the mine. We strike off from 
the main truck way, and at once begin the 
rough portion of our exploration, some- 
times moving along for many yards in a 
crouching position, and even then receiving 
occasionally brisk smacks on our leathern 
caps, in other places able to walk upright. 
The silence is so profound that we can 
literally hear our hearts beat when we 





seat ourselves for a few minutes’ rest. The 
coarse flannel shirts make us perspire 
profusely, although a current of air is felt 
wherever we go, and the foothold is of the 
roughest nature. At intervals along the 
way are spaces cut out of the walls, wherein 
we stop whilst the train of coal-laden 
trucks, called “tubs,” drawn by ponies, 
rumble past; and one of the features of 
this underground locomotion is the mar- 
vellous adroitness with which the drivers 
in charge leap on and off the double con- 
necting chain between the pony and the 
first “ tub” when in full motion. 

As yet we have not seen Geordie at work, 
but a distant, dull, regular sound proclaims 
the vicinity of a working corner long 
before we reach it. As there are ladies in 
our party, one of our guides deems it 
necessary to go forward and herald the 
approach of visitors, so that by the time 
we arrive Geordie has had time to clothe 
himself rather more than is usual with him 
while at work. 

There are four men working in this 
corner; two of them are squatting and 
hewing at the black glistening wall ; the 
third is lying on his back and working at 
the mass overhead in a passage too narrow 
to admit of his standing or squatting ; 
whilst the fourth empties the coal into the 
truck. 

Of course, by way of paying footing, 
each of us has a turn with the pick, and 
after a few blows, feel pretty much as if 
we had done a day’s work. Then we dis- 
tribute largesse, and proceed farther, to see 
the other great sights of the pits—the 
stables and the ventilating furnace. 

The stable consists of a long, lofty 
gallery cut out of the rock, and in it are 
some fifty ponies, temporarily off duty. 
These ponies are brought down when 
quite foals, and as a rule never see daylight 
again. Our guide tells us that one pony, 
brought to bank after ten years’ service in 
the pit, went mad from the sudden effects 
of brilliant sunshine, and points to another 
old veteran of fifteen years’ service, ‘ and,” 
he adds, ‘as good as the day he was first 
brought.” 

From the stables we go to the furnace. 
On our way we pass a chasm in the walls, 
which we are told is the shaft by which 
we descended, and, as we have been 
gradually mounting since our departure 
from the tram-trucks, we shall see for our- 
selves the pace at which our cage descended. 
We wait for a minute; there is a dull 
sound as of rushing wind, a dense mass is 
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whisked past us, and we are informed that 
it is the cage going to the pit mouth, 

The furnace is at the bottom of the up- 
cast shaft, and is so huge and fierce that at 
a distance of ten feet, we are glad to shade 
our faces with our hands, This -heat 
causes a powerful draught, which is carried 
down the downcast shaft, through the 
whole of the workings, and back again up 
the upcast shaft. To test the force of 
this draught our guide requests us to open 
a door close by the furnace. We do 
manage the operation after much exertion, 
and are nearly bowled over by the gust 
with which we are assailed, much to the 
amusement of half-a-dozen Geordies, who 
respectfully request another footing pay- 
ment for our experience. 

And so we go on for an hour, up and 
down, now walking upright and easily, now 
crouching almost double, stumbling over 
masses of fallen rock, tripping up over the 
endless chain, our figures reflected by the 
light of our safety-lamps in gaunt, weird 
shadows on the walls of the gallery. 

We are very hot and very thirsty, so 
that we are not sorry when we find our- 
selves at our starting-place, after having 
made a good round of the workings, having 
been under the river, and under the sea, 
and having penetrated landwards a couple 
of miles out of the town on the way to 
Ryhope. 

When we arrive at the pit-office, and 
survey ourselves in the glass, we can ap- 
preciate the existence of the tub as a 
necessary condition of Geordie’s life, for, 
although we have only been below ground 
two hours, the minute particles of coal-dust 
have penetrated to the smallest exposed 
spots on our heads and faces, have drawn 
black lines around our eyes, and filled our 
ears and noses. 

And s0, after a bath and a glass of sherry, 
and having expressed our appreciation of 
the extreme courtesy and attentions of the 
Wearmouth Pit officials, we sneak along by- 
ways and back streets towards home. 

We had felt no nervousness during our 
expedition, probably, as Prior wrote, 
because— 

From ignorance our comfort flows ; 

but we were assured that in the pitman’s 
work, as with earthquakes, familiarity with 
danger breeds anything but contempt, and 
we were very much struck when we asked 
an old Geordie whom we met in the work- 
ings, when he would be off duty, to hear 
him reply, “At eight o'clock, if I’m 
alive.” 
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BY ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


CHAPTER XV. WINTER. 

CAPTAIN Norrn’s disclosure had an 
effect upon Theo with which he ought to 
have been satisfied. His father had been 
dearer to her than her own, and was, 
indeed, the only person to whom she had 
given the whole love and reverence of her 
nature. She felt with Hugh, that there 
could be no forgiveness for the man who 
had been Uncle Henry’s friend, whom he 
had trusted, who had cheated and betrayed 
him. She could not, it was plain, have 
anything to do with that man—or with his 
relations. She threw Gerald’s rose into 
the fire that night, and sat looking, long 
after it had disappeared, at the red little 
cavern where it had been, till her eyes 
became dim, and she could not look any 
longer. Hugh and she did not mention 
the subject again ; it was too painful to 
them both; but by her gentleness and 
sweetness the next day he understood that 
she meant to make a little amends for her 
obstinacy. It was only that, however. 
Hugh could not flatter himself that she 
had been glad to see him the day before, 
or that she cared at all to go back with 
him to London. He had known Theo too 
long to be deceived in her moods, 

He was jealous and unhappy, though 
Theo did not trouble herself to know that. 
It was hard, he thought, that he should 
have found out in Scotland how much he 
cared for her, and should have come back 
to find that some new barrier had been set 
up between them. For, as he sat in the 
railway-carriage and looked at Theo, and 
she looked far beyond him, it made him 
sad to feel how little hope there was of his 
ever coming between Theo and her dreams. 
In the summer, he had thought that he 
might safely wait for a long time ; now 
he wondered how he could have made 
such a terrible mistake. He could not 
forget the look, the flush, with which Theo 
had spoken of Gerald Fane ; she had had 
no idea how much it told him. He cer- 
tainly believed that what he had said 
about Litton had been a strong check, and 
that the affair would no doubt pass away in 
time ; but at present the pale face oppo- 
site, the quiet lips and thoughtful eyes, 
the slightly puzzled look that Theo always 
had when her mind was uneasy, told him 
plainly that he must wait; if he could 
keep his old place with Theo, it was all 
that he must expect now. 
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He took her to Lady Redcliff’s, and went 
off to his quarters with a heavy heart, all 
the heavier because the thing had been in 
part his own doing; he had himself sug- 
gested that Helen should ask her down 
there. He was very angry with himself, 
not with Theo; he could understand, he 
thought, how those scheming people had 
worked on her generous heart ; she believed 
in them, as his father had once believed in 
Litton. 

All his friends were quite aware of his 
low spirits, and thought he must have had 
very bad sport in Scotland. Hugh left 
them to imagine what they liked. He 
went on wondering how long he could be 
patient—how long he could keep this love 
silent, which grew stronger every day. He 
went constantly to see Theo, for it was 
impossible to keep away, though Lady 
Redcliff snubbed him as usual, and every 
sight of Theo left him more miserable, and 
more conscious how entirely all the feeling 
was on one side. 

As for Lady Redcliff, she hardly knew 
what to make of her grand-daughter, now 
that she had her back again. Theo seemed 
in a great measure to have lost her old 
spirit—the Meynell temper was no longer 
so ready to flare up under sarcasm and 
provocation of all kinds. It did not at 
all please Lady Redcliff to find that her 
sharpest. speeches were hardly heard, or 
answered with what she thought unnatural 
gentleness. At first she was angry, and 
hardly spoke at all for a day or two, 
perhaps with an idea of paying Theo off 
in her own coin; then, as this treatment 
had no effect on Theo, she became really 
anxious, and after much curious peering 
at the girl, burst out one day: 

“Theo, you are in love—but not with 
your cousin, I’m glad to see.” 

It was just after one of Captain North’s 
hopeless visits, and Lady Redcliff had 
noticed with satisfaction that Theo did not 
seem sorry when he went away. 

Theo started violently. She was in- 
stantly on the defensive, and something of 
the old scornful look came into her eyes 
as she turned towards Lady Redcliff. 

‘‘No, grandmamma. What do you 
mean ?” she said. 

Lady Redcliff smiled maliciously, and 
went on looking at her in silence, till Theo 
changed colour, and turned to the window 
again. 

“Vm glad you are awake,” said Lady 
Redcliff. “I knew you would be bored 
with those Goodalls, but I hardly expected 





that the life would be literally bored out 
of you. And is that poor wretch in love 
with you, may I ask? or what makes him 
so abominably dismal ?” . 

“What poor wretch ?” said Theo. 

“Hugh North, of course,” said Lady 
Redcliff, beating impatiently on the arm of 
her chair. 

“In love with me? How you fancy 
things!” said Theo. “Hugh is just the 
same as ever. He is my brother, grand- 
mamma ; you never will understand.” 

“T don’t think you are a humbug,” 
said Lady Redcliff. ‘I believe you really 
are as blind as you seem to be. All I can 
say is, that a brother does not often look 
at his sister as that man looks at you— 
and I suspect it is you who won’t under- 
stand.” 

Theo did not speak. 

“Come, you are thinking of somebody 
else; who is it?” said Lady Redcliff. 
“ You had better go back to Staffordshire 
to-morrow, for I see you have left your 
heart there. Who is it? Mr. Goodall’s 
head-clerk ?” 

‘Please don’t tease me now, my head 
aches,” said Theo gently ; and she turned 
such a pale face to her grandmother, with 
such weary, sorrowful eyes, that Lady 
Redcliff had a pang of repentance. 

* You look like a ghost; go to your 
room and lie down,” she said. ‘“ But just 
remember that I am your best friend, and 
that your wisest plan would be to tell me 
all about it.” 

“IT have nothing to tell you,” said Theo 
as she left the room. 

“It is the head-clerk, I verily believe,” 
mused Lady Redcliff when she was gone. 
“ But how am I to do anything if the girl 
won't tell me? Shall I ask that prig? 
He probably knows or suspects. No, I 
won't have him between me and Theo. 
What an idiot he is! If I was a young 
man, would I take so much snubbing !” 

After this Theo had a great struggle 
with herself, and brightened up wonder- 
fully. She was almost like her old - self 
again; she went out riding with Hugh, 
and walking every day with her friend 
Wool. She talked to Hugh, just as she 
used to talk in the old days, about any- 
thing that came uppermost. Her cousin— 
most cautious of men—found great happi- 
ness in listening to every laugh, and in 
watching every sign of returning spirits. 
He began to feel that all would come right 
in the future, if only he had patience. 

Lady Redcliff watched Theo’s humour 
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too, but not with so much confidence, for 
she was a very clever old woman. Besides, 
she saw Theo at times when Hugh did not 
—in the long evenings, when she sat read- 
ing till her grandmother was ready to play 
cards. Those were the times for dreaming; 
and Lady Redcliff would start up suddenly 
from a prolonged inspection of Theo’s face 
under the lamp, while she herself was sup- 
posed to be asleep after dinner, and the 
game that began after those wakeful fits 
of hers was pretty sure to end in a quarrel. 
Lady Redcliff would dash the cards across 
the table, and Theo would ring the bell 
sharply and walk scornfully out of the 
room. She was now quite equal to the 
old fights with her grandmother, and Lady 
Redcliff often saw that brown flame in her 
eyes, which she loved because it belonged 
to the Meynells. 

In these days Theo thought it right to 
try and forget the existence of the Fanes 
altogether. Uncle Henry, the loved autho- 
rity of her early life, now stood between 
her and them, and the thought of him was 
still, for Theo, to be regarded above all 
other thoughts. If she had known that 
before, she said to herself, she would 
never have attempted to make friends 
with them. But now the future was a 
little out of her own power. Any post 
might bring a letter from Ada, claiming 
the help she had offered ; and then what 
was she to do? That question would press 
itself on her mind continually. 

It was a cold winter, and all through 
January Theo hardly went out, for Lady 
Redcliff was ill, and could not bear to lose 
sight of her. It was a repetition of last 
winter, when she had been with Colonel 
North all through his illness. He cer- 
tainly was a very different kind of patient, 
thinking of everything but himself, while 
this poor woman thought of nothing but 
herself. Still, she was more bearable in 
illness than in health, for she was cheerful, 
interested in her symptoms, and bore pain 
like the old heathen philosopher she was. 
She had every intention of getting better, 
and her funny old doctor, in whom she had 
more confidence than in any other living 
person, told Theo there was no cause for fear. 

“Lady Redcliff won't die till she 
chooses,” he said ; and, as she looked at 
him, a little grave and surprised, he added: 
“Strength of mind has a great deal to do 
with it, and some people have kept them- 
selves alive for years by resolution.” 

“Tt must be a great effort. I think I 
should be too lazy for it,” said Theo. 





“Tm afraid you would,” said the old 
doctor. ‘Pity —it’s better to be active 
and courageous, ljke your grandmother.” 

“Ts it worth while?” said Theo, half to 
herself, as he left the room. 

Hugh came often to see her in those dark 
afternoons. He was tender and kind, and 
Theo looked forward to seeing him with 
her old feeling of peaceful trust, wondering 
now and then how her grandmother could 
have misunderstood him so absurdly. This 
was just as Hugh wished, for he had 
resolved not to trouble her till Lady Red- 
cliff was quite well again, and her mind 
was at rest. , 

At last, one mild afternoon in February, 
when Lady Redcliff was much better, and 
had been out for a drive, he called rather 
late, and asked Theo if she would let him 
take her to the Old Masters the next day. 
A picture of his was there—a Gainsborough 
portrait of an ancestress of his own and 
Theo’s. It used to hang over the writing- 
table in his father’s library, and had been 
a familiar friend to him and Theo from 
their childhood. Theo much wished to go 
and visit the picture in its crowded solitude 
at Burlington House; she made Hugh 
smile by saying that dear Mrs, Hildebrand, 
as they called her, must be so very dull 
there. 

“ T don’t think so,” he said. ‘She has 
plenty of friends in the same room.” 

Theo looked so happy and sweet, as she 
sat by the fire in the twilight and talked 
about Mrs. Hildebrand, that Hugh gazed 
at her with a mixture of intense joy and 
pain. There was no danger of her finding: 
him out, for she was thinking of the great- 
great-aunt, who had been a celebrated 
beauty in her day, but who never, Hugh 
felt sure, could have had the lovely dis- 
tinction of Theo. 

“ My darling!” he said to himself; “I 
can’t bear it any longer. I shall ask her 
to-morrow, and I think she likes me 
enough—almost.” . 

Theo little guessed what was in store for 
her, though Hugh’s manner at parting was 
a shade more affectionate than usual.” 

‘“Then I may come to-morrow, dear?” 
he said, bending over her, and holding her 
hand for a moment. 

‘Yes, please do. I shall be so glad,” 
said Theo, ~ 


CHAPTER XVI. A ORISIS. 


Mrs. HILDEBRAND NorTH, in one of the 
smaller rooms of the exhibition, looked 
very pretty, and piquante, and charming. 
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She no doubt thought it great fun, and 
quite like old times to shine thus in 
public ; she was a person to whom a dark 
room with dull people in it must always 
have appeared detestable. She was now 
on the same wall with several portraits of 
her time, and-no doubt they admired each 
other, gossiped about the last century, and 
laughed at this, when they were not 
occupied in exchanging glances with the 
varieties of people who came all day to 
look at them. Most of these modern 
starers agreed that Mrs. North’s portrait 
was the prettiest in the room, and her 
face seemed to show that she enjoyed 
even such barefaced flattery as this. Her 
dark eyes were smiling, her red lips 
were smiling, her hair was drawn up and 
dressed with strings of pearls; a narrow 
band of black velvet set off the slender 
whiteness of her throat; her gown was of 
cream-white brocade, covered with a fine 
little running pattern of red flowers and 
green leaves. Neither Hugh North nor 
his cousin Theo had any pretensions to be 
like this charming ancestress of theirs. 
They stood before her and looked up with 
smiling recognition, which Mrs. Hildebrand 
quite returned. The sight of them seemed 
to amuse her very much ; she appeared to 
smile mischievously, and to fix her eyes 
upon them. 

“ How well she looks here!” said Theo. 

“T used to like her better at home,” 
said Hugh. ‘Suppose you sit down here 
and look at her for a few minutes. At the 
door just now, we passed a man I know, 
and I want to speak to him. Do you 
mind? I won’t be five minutes.” 

“Oh no, be as long as you like,” said 
Theo ; “I shall be very happy here ;” and 
she sat down opposite Mrs. Hildebrand. 

People passed backwards and forwards 
between her and the picture, but she took 
no notice of them, though they often 
looked at her. She was thinking; for 
some unknown reason—perhaps because of 
a pale gleam of sunshine that crossed the 
floor—her thoughts had gone back to Helen’s 
wedding. Sheseemed to be standing once 
more in the chancel, with a few people 
near her, looking at Helen, looking at John, 
and then—dear me! what dull, stupid 
things men and women are, to be sure—at 
least, when they marry and go on living 
like those two. Theo’s eyes were bent 
down ; all that scene passed before them, 
one thing, one person after another, just as 
they had come then. It was very strange, 
but presently the strangest thing of all 





happened. She remembered to be angry 
with herself, and lifted up her eyes, break- 
ing off the vision with a sigh. She looked 
up again towards the pictures, but did not 
see them, for there, between her and Mrs. 
Hildebrand, stood Gerald Fane. 

At first she thought she was still dream- 
ing, it was so wonderful to see him there, 
when a moment before they had both been 
standing in the chancel of Linwood church. 
Then he took off his hat, smiling, and she, 
becoming fully conscious, got up and shook 
hands with him. ' : 

“T did not see you come in. Did you 
see me?” she said. ‘“ How odd that we 
should meet here !” 

“Perhaps it is,’ said Gerald. “I 
thought—I am only in London for two 
days, and I thought I should like to see 
these old pictures. I came in here a few 
minutes ago; you were sitting here. I 
saw you, and I hoped you would see me 
presently.” 

“T am very sorry; I am dreadfully 
absent,” said Theo. ‘Do you see that 
portrait? Isn’t she lovely! She is a Mrs, 
North, a very, very great aunt of mine. 
We came here on purpose to pay her a 
visit.” 

“You are not alone?” said Gerald, giving 
one glance to the portrait, and another 
round the room. 

“Tcame with my cousin—with Captain 
North. He went away just now to talk 
to somebody.” 

Gerald’s countenance fell. Ever since 
that day in the autumn, he had made up 
his mind that the man he disliked most, 
next to Warren, or perhaps equally with 
him, was this very Captain North. Besides 
other reasons, his rudeness to Clarence that 
day had never been explained. Clarence 
was not likely to explain it. If he had, 
Gerald’s proud views of his duty would 
have been likely to agree with Theo’s own. 

As it was, she noticed the change in the 
young man’s manner when she mentioned 
Hugh, and then she remembered the great 
obstacle, and wondered whether he knew 
of it too, and then with sure intuition told 
herself that he did not. He looked a 
little angry, a little gloomy, but his eyes 
and brow were as clear as her own ; there 
was no shame there. It was impossible 
then to puzzle him with altered behaviour. 
Theo felt that she could not do that, and 
her manner was if anything alittle gentler 
and more friendly as she asked about Ada. 

“She is very well; she js’at home,” 
said Gerald.‘ It has beg#“dull work for 
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her getting through the winter ; however, 
one comfort is that Warren is abroad, 
so—— But that won’t interest you.” 

“ Why do you say that ? It does interest 
me,” said Theo. 

“Tt is too good of you ever to think 
about her at all.” 

“You are morbid, I think. You don’t 
like being in London,” she said, looking at 
him with a very sweet smile in her eyes. 

“T don’t know,” he said, and his eyes 
were bent on the floor. 

* Let us sit down and talk a little,” said 
Theo. 

She was a very extraordinary young 
woman. She knew perfectly well that she 
was doing wrong, that for every possible 
reason she ought to have kept Gerald Fane 
at a distance, remembering vividly certain 
warnings she had had. But, in fact, self- 
consciousness was such a stranger to Theo, 
that even now, at this stage of their history, 
she thought of him a great deal more than 
of herself ; his troubles, which she knew 
or suspected, occupied her whole mind. It 
is no use trying to make excuses for her. 
Her best friends have always said that 
Theo was not quite like other people. And 
singularity has a way of bringing people 
to grief in this world. 

At any rate, she was singular that day 
in ignoring all considerations, and doing 
what she chose. Gerald Fane did not 
exactly wonder at her, being unaware of 
any reason why she should not talk to 
him, but he thought her perfectly charming, 
was very much encouraged, gave himself up 
to the moment with a happy abandonment. 
They sat down and talked, not about Ada, 
for Theo saw that the subject made him 
sad, and, knowing as much as she did, she 
could not hint that she would like to know 
more. 

Mrs. Hildebrand smiled down on them 
approvingly as they sat there, perfectly 
absorbed in each other. Captain North 
was not quite so much pleased. He was. 
hurrying a little in his return, for his friend 
had kept him longer than he intended, 
and as he came through the door he had a 
full view of the two faces. It was sucha 
shock to him that he paused in the door- 
way, looking at them. Theo's smile, the 
wonderful softness of her eyes and mouth, 
were a revelation to him, or rather a horrid 
reminder of what he had seen in the 
autumn. She had never given him anything 
like that in all the years they had known 
each other ; and now this spendthrift puppy, 
this scapegrace, this swindler’s brother—— 





Hugh was perfectly wild with rage ; he 
bit his lip and turned pale; he. could at 
that moment have gone to young Fane 
and collared him, and flung him on the 
floor at his feet. But being a civilised 
man, with more than his share of self- 
command, he was not likely to run any 
risk of appearing in the newspapers. He 
walked very slowly forward to where they 
were sitting. Gerald Fane rose at once. 
Theo looked up at her cousir quite inno- 
cently, but grew grave at what she saw in 
his face. When Hugh was deeply in 
earnest, and only then, he was very like 
his father. 

Theo remembered everything which had 
gone out of her mind for the last ten 
minutes, and she was not unreasonable 
enough to wonder at Hugh’s looks. 

‘© You know Mr. Fane,” she said to him, 
aud she got up too, standing between the 
young men. 

‘*Certainly,” said Hugh, bowing stiffly 
to Gerald, whose manner was quite as 
haughty as his own. 

In another moment Gerald had left 
them, taking off his hat to Theo, who was 
so. much vexed and confused that she 
forgot to give him her hand. After he was 
gone, Hugh walked up to a picture, looked 
at it closely, and then came back to Theo, 
saying in a quite uninterested voice : 

“Shall we go on, or do you care to 
stay here any longer ?” 

“ Hugh !” she said in a low, pained tone, 
“one would think you knew something 
against Mr. Fane himself.” 

“ What I do know is quite enough; 
suppose we drop the subject,” said Hugh, 
without looking at her, and Theo was 
silent, though it must be confessed that 
she felt very angry. 

Mrs. Hildebrand, perhaps, smiled still 
more as her two descendants went away. 
Walking through the other rooms, hardly 
exchanging a word, treating each other 
with the stiffest and most offended air, 
they certainly did not look like attractive 
young people. 

It was just as well that Hugh should 
keep silence, for anger and jealousy had 
filled his mind with unworthy suspicion, 
and he could hardly have said much with- 
out betraying it. His whole mind seemed 
to be in a horrid black fog ; it was a state 
of things most unusual with him, and he 
had grace and honesty enough left to be 
astonished at himself, and even rather 
ashamed ; but the thought would not be 
driven away—was it possible that Theo had 
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made an appointment with Gerald Fane ? 
Of course, all the circumstances made such 
an idea totally unreasonable, but jealousy 
can feed on the most unlikely morsels, 

Theo’s indignation never lasted long, 
and by the time they got back to Lady 
Redcliff's she would have been ready to 
laugh and make friends with Hugh, 
from whose elder-brotherly airs she had 
suffered before now; but he was too 
stern and gloomy for that. 

“Good-bye. You are not coming in?” 
she said to him coldly enough, but there 
was a gentle, amused look in her eyes that 
seemed to speak more amiably. 

“No,” he said ; and then he hesitated a 
moment: ‘ Yes, if I can see you alone. 
There is something I want to say.” 

“Come in, then, We can go into the 
library,” said Theo quietly, and she walked 
into the house with a small sigh. 

I!l-tempered people were bores, she 
thought, and should keep away from their 
fellow-creatures. It was particularly pain- 
ful and strange to see Hugh so cross, and 
she could not—would not—allow that he 
had any reason for it. Anyhow, it was 
certain that talking would not improve 
matters, and though she was half sorry 
for him, and for what had happened, she 
did not feel at all inclined to submit to a 
lecture. 

She stood by the library fire, with her 
hand on the chimney-piece and her eyes 
bent down. Hugh stood in the middle of 
the room, by the round table, on which 
some forbidding old books were lying. He 
looked at her for-a minute before he spoke; 
her air was very still and cold; but he 
fancied that there was a little confusion, a 
faint tremulousness, about her quiet mouth. 
And certainly he had never in his life been 
afraid of Theo. Nothing could be calmer 
than his own manner as he spoke to her ; 
outward agitation was almost unknown to 
him. 

“Theo,” he said, “ you must forgive me 
if [make » remark—it may offend you, for 
I see I have offended you already—but I 
think you have forgotten something I told 
you.” 

There was a certain authority in his 
tone, and this in itself was a serious 
mistake in dealing with Theo. She raised 
her head and looked at him, but said 
nothing. 

“Do you remember what I told you 
about that man’s brother ?” 

“You know very well that I do,” she 
answered coldly. 





“And it does not make you the least 
inclined to avoid these people?” 

“Yes, it did,” she said in a sudden way, 
looking at the fire. 

“Oh, indeed,” said Hugh. 

‘But IT have changed my mind,” she 
went on. ‘I don’t see why people should 
be disgraced and ignored, because they 
have a horrid half-brother. They are to 
be pitied.” 

“And treated by you and me, under 
our circumstances, as particularly intimate 
friends,” said Hugh. ~ 

She certainly was a riddle to him, or 
would have been, if he had not believed 
her to be inlove with young Fane, and he 
suffered double pain, for, setting aside his 
own feelings, this seemed like a degrada- 
tion to his proud, beautiful cousin. And 
indeed she was a riddle to herself. All 
her thoughts on the subject had been so 
correct at first; her love and reverence for 
Uncle Henry, her resentment on his account, 
had been so strong! She had owned so 
frankly to herself that this meant seeing and 
hearing no more of the Fanes. Yes, she had 
had many struggles of mind, but a foolish, 
romantic fancy had been driven back, again 
and again, by convictions and resolutions 
like these. Then came to-day, and perhaps 
it was true that she had been a little mad, 
but she could not acknowledge it, hardly 
even to herself, and certainly not to Hugh, 
who seemed to her to be quite stepping out 
of his proper place. Ifshe knew at heart 
that her cause was a bad one, it was not 
likely that she would confess as much to 
him. 

“Be honest, Theo; don’t play tricks 
with yourself,” he said, his bitter tone 
changing into an earnest one. ‘‘ You are 
angry with me, but that is not fair ; it is 
unworthy of you. I don’t want these 
people to be disgraced or ignored. I didn’t 
even tell John Goodall what I knew about 
Litton.” 

“Didn't you? 
Theo. 

Something scornful in her voice stung 
him into anger again. 

“ You are perfectly infatuated,” he said. 
“ You know nothing of this young Fane— 
absolutely nothing. You might never have 
seen him if Goodall had not been idiot 
enough to bring him to the wedding. He 
knows nothing of him either. I can tell 
you a man does not often leave the army 
as a boy, as he must have done, without 
some bad scrape to account for it. Anda 
man who was good for much could not 
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work with Clarence Litton, if he was his 
brother ten times over. I tell you a 

He stopped, for Theo looked up, and in 
a moment she said : 

“You know no more about that than I 
do. I want to know why you use such a 
word as ‘infatuated ’ to me.” 

‘Your manner to-day was reason 
enough,” said Hugh. 

“T think you had better go now,” she 
said, in a very low, cold voice, and she 
turned her face away from him. 

Her cousin hesitated a moment. He 
was terribly disturbed ; he had hardly ever 
in his life felt so angry or so miserable. 
All his philosophy and self-control seemed 
to have melted and vanished away ; they left 
him a wretched, anxious man, quarrelling 
with the one person he loved, and, in 
the failure of all hope, feeling himself 
lost and whirled away in a storm of bitter 
passions. 

Theo did not look round, and after 
waiting for a few seconds with his eyes 
fixed upon her, Hugh took up his hat and 
went out of the room. But when he 
reached the front door he could not go 
any farther, and in another minute he was 
back in the library, where Theo was still 
standing, looking into the fire, as he had 
left her. 

She looked up when he came in again, 
rather absently,*with eyes full of proud 
yet gentle reproach. ; 

Hugh went up to her, holding out 
his hand, and she gave him hers at 
once. 

“ Yes, we forgot to say good-bye,” she 
said carelessly and very low. ‘ Good-bye, 
Hugh.” 

“Theo—my dear,” he said, ‘‘I don’t 
think you have the faintest notion how I 
love you.” 

She drew back her hand and looked at 
him with a slight frown, as if she did not 
understand what he was saying. 

He went on talking, with a voice which 
could not be kept steady. 

“ T have only that one excuse for making 
you angry. I spoke like a brute just now 
—you must forget it. I certainly have 
no right to find fault with you. But, 
Theo, when a man loves a woman as I love 


_you—— Are you too angry to listen to 
me ¢” 

“ What do you mean?” she said. 

Hugh North had often admired Theo’s 
air and glance of supreme scorn, when they 
were bestowed on other people. This was 
the first time he had felt the power of them 
himself. 

“ Are you too angry to understand ?” 
he said, the colour coming into his face. 
“You can’t forgive me for warning you. 
You think I had a selfish motive, I see, 
'So I had—everybody has; but you know 
| very well all the time that I was right.” 
|_ “I don’t care about your motives,” said 
Theo. “I don’t understand you. Please 
goaway now. Grandmammawill want me.” 

“Tam not going away,” said Hugh. 

He was standing opposite to her, and 
she made a little movement to pass him. 

‘*T must go, then,” she said. 

Hugh put out his hand and touched her 
sleeve. She stood still, and then she looked 
into his face with a softer expression, and 
said slowly : 

“ You have never in your life been rude 
and unkind to me till to-day. I don’t know 
what is the matter with you; but go away 
now, and I will try to forget all about it, if 
you wish.” 

“IfI wish! There’s only one thing I 
wish for in the whole world. I have waited 
all the winter, and I meant to tell you 
to-day. And then, owing to that—well, 
everything went wrong. But you shall 
listen in spite of it, for I can’t stand this 
any longer. Theo, don’t you think you 
could marry me, dear ?” 

‘‘ No — never, never, never!” Theo 
answered, and she shivered all over, and 
the clear paleness of her face became a 
sudden, deepening crimson, as she turned 
away from Hugh, and walked across the 
room and left him. 

He was almost stunned for the moment 
by her words and manner. He looked 
after her rather helplessly ; it seemed im- 
possible that she was really gone ; but when 
several minutes had passed by, and she did 
not come back again, he went out of the 
room, and through the hall, and finally out 
of the house this time, walking at first a 
little unsteadily, like a man in a dream. 
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